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JAR-BURIAL CUSTOMS AND THE QUESTION OF INFANT 
SACRIFICE IN PALESTINE 1 



W. H. WOOD, PH.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 



Coming now to our central point of interest, Palestine, it is observed 
at once that the use of the jar for burial purposes is an extensive 
one. Every excavated city adds new data. 

At Ta'annek Mr. Sellin unearthed a large number " hin und her 
auf dem ganzen Hiigel verstreut." They were found under houses, 
under stones, near a wall, or in the open with enough around what is 
termed an altar to be called a children's cemetery. The jars were 
for the most part of the plain, common, pointed-bottom, water-jar 
variety. The height varied from o . 60 m. to o . 90 m. Not all had 
covers. Some stood upright, others lay on the side. Single burial 
was the rule but was not universal, as one jar was found to contain 
skeletons of three children. 

According to Mr. Sellin use was made of the jar here exclusively 
for children. Bones of adults were found near large jars but selbst- 
verstandlich none such were found in these. What may be an excep- 
tion, however, to this general statement is the find reported on p. 51. 
Near a wall in the west fortress but lying immediately on the rock 
between two vessels, a larger and a smaller, was the skull of an adult. 
Three meters away to the east, " kaum ein ganzes Lager, drei mann- 
liche Schadel und einige Knochen lagen dicht beisammen" with a 
larger and some smaller vessels near by. There were graves only 
i\ meters away. This find on the natural rock, where neither the 
body nor yet a jar would have been deposited and with graves only 
i^ meters distant suggests strongly that some grave-disturber had 
dug up this larger jar with the adult remains in it and also the food 
jars and then left them in this present condition on the rock. Jar- 
burial customs as illustrated elsewhere would strengthen the sug- 
gestion. Moreover it is to be remembered that only a part of the tell 

1 Continued from the September issue of the Biblical World. 
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has been excavated and that the part where a wall or a building stood. 

The jar, if too small at the neck, was broken to admit of the inser- 
tion of the body and then repairs were made by means of a fragment 
of pottery. The food and drink supplies in jars were placed either 
inside or by the side of the burial urn. Mention is not made as to 
whether any earth was found in the jars or not. 

Concerning the child-cemetery, this was located in the neigh- 
borhood of what appears to have been an old Canaanitish altar, i.e., 
the sacred spot of the city. It was not, however, reserved exclusively 
for children, for the remains of one adult were exhumed. Since, too 
only twenty burials were found, of which one was this adult, and since 
only about one-quarter of the cemetery was excavated it would be 
difficult to speak of any set proportion. It is clear that the sacred 
spot was a desirable one wherein to find a last resting-place, but since 
the number found is comparatively small it must have been a spot 
accessible only to the wealthy or favored few, or else burial in con- 
secrated territory, unlike the custom of Babylonia, claimed only a 
few orthodox devotees. 




A fur liitient 

AN ARCHAIC EGYPTIAN BURIAL URN 



At Megiddo the common water-jar was the one employed. Those 
in the upright position were supplied with covers, but those lying 
on the side did not seem to need such. While the majority contained 
children yet, unlike at Ta'annek, undoubted examples of adults 
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jammed in the jars have come to hand. Where necessity demanded 
it force was applied to get the body in. There was no set rule for the 
position of the body in the jar. Sometimes the head was at the mouth, 
again it lay on the bottom as at Gezer. When in the latter position 
occasionally a small vessel was placed between the head and the 
bottom of the jar. If the jar was very large and the body small, 
the latter lay at the bottom and had probably been deposited in a 
bent-up posture. Single and plural, but no partial, burials are noted. 

The jars were deposited on the side or upright and while most 
of them when found contained no earth at all, yet some did. This 
latter can be accounted for by the custom of not supplying those 
laid on the side with covers and also by the fact that where earth 
was found inside, the cover could not be found. 

The burial location for the jars ranged all over the tell. They 
have been found beneath the floors of houses or in the central court; 
under, outside of, or leaning up against a wall; in a tomb or chamber; 
within a stone enclosure; or in the neighborhood of the sacred area. 
This latter place was not reserved for children. All occupants of the 
tell, Amorites, Egyptians, and Romans, followed like customs. 

Excavations on the imperial farm of Ras el-Ain near Tyre and for 
the foundation of the Anglican Church and College of St. George- 
the-Martyr at Jerusalem add further examples of jar-burial customs, 
but no new data. A number of examples are also reported from 
Jericho, Judeideh, Saft, and Zakartya, but with no new facts to advance 
the study. At Jericho bodies of children in jars were found beneath 
the clay floors of the Canaanite houses. 

Professor Petrie's report from el-Hesy is of special importance. 

The cemetery is outside of the town enclosure It does not appear to 

have been for human remains; no bones that were found appeared human; and 
only a little wire circlet that might have been a child's bracelet would lead us 
to think of human burials. Among the fragments of bones found here is a part 
of the lower jaw of an ass. These bones were found in jars, which were all 
filled with sand; the filling sand was often white and distinct from the light 

brown sand of the hill The jars were upright in the ground I 

have named this place a cemetery because bones are found there; but it may as 
likely have been a place of religious sacrifice and offerings. 

This is the find which Mr. Macalister interpreted as proving infant 
sacrifices, arguing from the likeness to his find at Gezer. But where- 
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in does that likeness consist? The jars were of the same general 
type at each place; were usually provided with a cover; were filled 
with either earth or sand — the former at Gezer, the latter at el-Hesy — 
and were accompanied by smaller vessels. But the differences are 
at least significant. None of the bones at el-Hesy could be called human 
and as far as any indications could be observed they were those of animals. 
It would seem rather difficult to have infant sacrifice without the 
infants, but Mr. Macalister thinks his find at Gezer warrants him in 
calling those unrecognizable remains those of infants. 

At Gezer the variety of vessels includes the water-jar, the bowl, 
the saucer, and the jug. They are all vessels of domestic use. Single 
burial predominated, though both the partial and the plural put in an 
appearance. The use of the jar seems to have been confined to the 
burial of children and the usual position for the body was head down- 
ward. The place of burial for the jar and its contents is as at 
Ta'annek, under the floor of a house, in a tomb or cave, under a wall, 
in the crematorium, or within the temple area. No one of these places, 
not even the temple area, was used exclusively for children (Q. S. 
1903, 224). 




1. EXAMPLE OF ROMAN BURIAL 



BURIAL URN FOUND AT KALA- 
TAPA (RUSSIA) 



The jars were deposited on the side and were sometimes, but 
not always, supplied with covers. Fine earth was found in many 
of those deposited in the earth but not in any where there was no 
opportunity for it to have fallen in. Jars for food and drink were 
found both within and without the urn containing the human remains. 
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The date of the use of the jar extends from the earliest times down 
to the Maccabean period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions from this study may now be summarized. 

1. The first observation is that the use of the jar as a burial vessel 
extends from the dawn of history down even to the present time. 
This fact, while very valuable for a knowledge of burial customs in 
general, in that it shows the jar to be in many lands the first-known 
sarcophagus and burial customs to be among the most conserva- 
tive, yet excludes any attempt at tracing an evolution from it to 
the modern coffin. The jar was not made primarily for burial pur- 
poses nor even chosen because of its form for this end. The causes 
productive of changes in the character of the coffin are not to be sought 
in the principle of finding an improved means for a certain end but 
rather in changing religious notions and customs. 

2. The jar is to be considered the sarcophagus and not the place 
of burial. The body was laid away in it, clothed or not, and then a 
burial-place either in the earth or in a tomb was found for the jar. 
When the place of deposit was the earth, precaution was taken to 
prevent the entrance of the surrounding soil into the jar. The remains 
only, or sometimes these with the addition of a food vessel or some 
ornaments, were intended to occupy the space in the jar. 

To the question as to why the jar was chosen when the motive of 
protection for the body sought expression, it may be answered that 
its place in the domestic life was the determining factor. The burial 
vessels were all those of domestic use and since among these the water- 
jar would be one of the first molded and the most abundant in numbers 
also, it would be but natural to find evidence of its abundant use. 
The jar type of vessel was also found very useful in domestic life for 
storing away grain and other articles of food or of drink. 

3. The motive leading to the use of a burial vessel did not lead 
further to the creation of a special vessel for the purpose. The domes- 
tic vessels were pressed into service except in the case of the canopic 
jars in Egypt and the face- and house-urns in Germany; hence the 
varieties in shape and size. This will explain also why the same 
sort of jars and other vessels were used for the deposits of food and 
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drink; also for burial of animals, treasures, and tablets. This is why 
no argument can be based on the form of the jar. 

4. The jar determined the form of the burial. The body had to 
be accommodated to the jar and not vice-versa. The best evidence 
for this came from usages in Babylonia during the Semitic period. 
The significance of this fact, which shows the adapted use of 
the jar and the slight regard for the body, is the light it throws 
on the force of the jar-burial customs. In the ancient Semitic world 
only the belief in a future existence in which this mortal body was to 
play its part was able to break the hold of these ancient customs and 
lead the Egyptians to the use of the anthropoidal sarcophagus. 
In Babylonia, where this belief was not operative, even after the 
Egyptian anthropoidal shape of the coffin was introduced, the old 
customs exerted their power and sometimes two bodies were crushed 
into one of these coffins which was not more than five feet long. 

On this ground it might be suggested that here may be found an 
explanation for the cramped, bent -up position of the body even when 
it had not been forced into a jar, but buried directly in the earth. 
The position persisted even when the burial vessel had been changed. 

The question may also be raised whether we may not see here the 
originating cause of the practice of cremation. The oldest burials 
in Babylonia are those of cremated remains, for which the jar was 
used ; and it may be significant that when the Semites still continued 
the jar-burial custom they made the jar superior in importance to the 
body, which, since they did not practice burning, they cut or broke 
up to fit the jar. Mr. Koldewey, on the contrary, thinks the burning 
was the chief act of piety and after that little care was given to the 
disposition of the remains. 

5. The burial process reveals the following facts: When the body 
was deposited intact in the jar it was sometimes clothed, but oftener 
not. 

No order was observed in the act of insertion— the head might rest 
on the bottom of the vessel or be at the mouth; and when the body had 
been cut or broken up or skeletonized the parts were deposited pell- 
mell. 

The jar was used for the burial of both infants and adults. There 
is not enough evidence at hand to say that it was chosen first for 
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children only. In Palestine its use was reserved almost exclusively 
for the latter, because no doubt of the presence of convenient natural 
tombs, as well as the possibility of making such places for the burial 
of the body. By the use of the jar an infant could be buried in the 
sacred place. 

Single, plural, and partial burials prevail. 

There was no set position for the jar itself when it was laid away; 
it lay on the side, stood upright, or was inverted over the remains. 

Exclusive urn-burial grounds occur in Germany and Austria and 
at Ta'annek in Palestine. Round the altar at the latter place jars 
only were found. 

Among the Semites there is a preference for the sacred spots as the 
place of burial. Only certain places, however, in Babylonia enjoyed 
excessive patronage, while at others the practice was followed with 
more or less regularity. In Palestine the Semites took up the custom 
of tomb burial and since there was no special spot or city sacred from 
times past and devoted to burial purposes, the old custom found no 
immediate means for expression; however, lingering traces of its 
presence are observed in the jar-burials in the temple area or in the 
neighborhood of the sacred place. 

The same burial ceremonies are observed with the jar-burials 
as with the others. 

6. No religious ideas peculiar to jar-burials have been found. 
This is due to the fact that the jar was considered merely the means of 
protection for the body and then when the body, so coffined, was laid 
away the same final ceremonies attended the act as in the case of an 
uncoffined or tomb burial. The facts, further, that the jar was a 
domestic vessel applied to this end; that it was used for either cre- 
mated, uncremated, or skeletonized remains; that it was used for 
the burial of many things besides human remains; and that the jar 
determined the form of the burial, would exclude the possibility of 
the operation of any constant religious ideas. 

With these conclusions we are now prepared to approach the prob- 
lem raised by Mr. Macalister, viz., whether the jar-burials discovered 
in the temple area at Gezer indicate infant sacrifice. 

We concede at once the possibility, that any burial unearthed, 
whether the jar was used or not, and where even the regular burial 
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customs had been observed, may be a case of sacrifice. A father 
may have devoted his child to his god and then buried the remains in 
the regular way. But such a possibility cannot be taken as a proved 
fact until some tangible proof of its actuality has been adduced. 
This then reduces the problem to the question whether these jar- 
burials at Gezer require this hypothesis of infant sacrifice for their 
explanation or whether the hypothesis can even gain a foothold 
in any of the phenomena presented. 

The facts which seem to Mr. Macalister to require this hypothesis 
for their explanation are: The place was the temple area; the bodies 
were those of infants; they were buried in jars; earth was found in the 
jars; the body had been inserted head first; and some bodies showed 
traces of fire. 

Over against this contention we would maintain the thesis that 
what Mr. Macalister found at Gezer were merely examples of jar- 
burials, which relate themselves to the knowledge of jar-burial 
customs in general and require nothing further for their explanation. 
The study of the latter has shown that the sacred area was chosen as 
the burial-place for all persons and not for sacrificed infants only; 
that the fact that human remains were found buried in jars should 
excite no suspicion or suggest anything beyond a natural burial; that 
the position of the bones in the jar bears no special significance since 
there was no rule governing their insertion into the vessel; that 
when earth is found in the jar this is to be regarded as accidental; 
and if some bones show traces of fire this fact bears no relation to the 
jar-burial. 

Thus Mr. Macalister's find at Gezer along with the similar ones 
at other points in Palestine have made a valuable contribution to 
the subject of jar-burial customs, but can hardly be used as casting 
light upon the religious practices of the CanaaniteS' — except in so far 
as these are expressed in the burial customs. 



